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THE BUBIS, OR EDEEYAH OF FERNANDO FO. 

By THOMAS R. HEYWOOD THOMSON, M.D. 
Read before the Society, 8th December 1847. 

Of the different localities in Western Africa, visited by- 
the Niger Expedition in 1841 and 1842, perhaps no one pre- 
sented a greater number of new and interesting features to 
the inquirer than the island of Fernando Po, in the Bight of 
Biafra. Lying between 3° 12' and 3° 67', north latitude, and 
8° 46' and 8° 57' east longitude, it forms, towards the southern 
extremity, an oblong square, about 35 miles in length, and 22 
in breadth. The land is high, and in many parts precipitous. 
Two principal mountain ranges intersect the island in a north- 
east direction, of which Clarence Peak, rising to a height of 
11,000 feet, forms the leading feature ; while a less elevated 
range, at the southern end, separates Melville Bay and Cape 
Badgely. The appearance of the island is picturesque in the 
extreme, being well wooded, even towards the higher ranges ; 
while, skirting the sea, may be observed numerous varieties 
of high and umbrageous trees, among which the graceful 
palm and the towering bombax, or cotton tree, stand forth 
conspicuous. At most of the little ravines, a stream of good 
clear water is found ; but in no part of the island could be 
discovered any marsh or alluvial deposits. The rainy season 
lasijs from May to December, when it is followed by the 
" smokes, '' a peculiar dense vapour which envelopes the 
island, and extends for some distance to seaward. 

The object of the present paper is to bring under consi- 
deration the physical and moral condition of the " Edeeyah.' 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to dwell at greater length on the 
characteristics of the island ; suffice it to say, that whether 
we examine its animal, its vegetable, or mineral productions, 
novelty is written on all. Little notice has, however, been 
taken of this small portion of Western Africa, although it is 
only 20 miles from the mainland of Cameroons, and many of 
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the vegetables, and nearly all the animals, are peculiar to it- 
self ; while the natives offer, in their language, customs, and 
even in their physical appearance, such distinctions to their 
continental neighbours, as fairly entitle them to be placed by 
themselves. 

It may be proper to state, that the nature of the country 
is so mountainous, and covered with such impenetrable forests, 
that the natives of its opposite sides are almost unknown to 
each other, which rendered it impossible forme, with my limit- 
ed means, to visit in person all the native towns to be men- 
tioned ; but the information on each was received, with due 
precaution, from creditable and competent persons, who, in 
trading speculations, had passed some time among them. 

Altogether there are about fifteen native towns and villages 
situated at different points of the island, and in some of them 
the dialects spoken are so peculiar and distinct as to be quite 
unintelligible to their neighbours. 

Thus at Banna-pa, Bassa-poo, Bassl-ll, Rebol-la, Ba.rio-ba.tah, 
B&ssa-pu, Bu-otonos, Tupullo-pulla, the language or dialect 
spoken is that given in the accompanying vocabulary, under 
the head of Edeeyah. At West Bay, Bl-illi-pa, Bario-bi, there 
is another quite as distinct, while at another native town, 
name unknown, on the south-east side, another obtains ; and 
in bartering with the Bubis, who go round from the neigh- 
bourhood of Clarence to purchase the earthen pots and jars 
made there, the traffic is carried on by signs. We saw seve- 
ral during our sojourn at Clarence Cove, who could not make 
themselves intelligible to the Edeeyahs. 

Thus, it is evident there are two or more dialects, if not 
distinct languages, in this small island ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the opportunity did not occur to procure voca- 
bularies, as no doubt a comparison would have removed any 
questions as to their common origin, which we are inclined 
to believe, from the general resemblance of their physical 
characters. 

The Edeeyah have mostly been spoken of, by such persons 
as have seen them, under the name of Bubis, from their usual 
salutation on meeting a stranger — of Bubi,the Edeeyah term 
for friend. They are for the most part well made and mus- 
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cular, with an average height of 5 feet 6£ inches, as deduced 
from the measurement of fifteen men taken indiscriminately 
as they passed through Clarence ; round the chest 37^ inches, 
and from trochanter major to the sole of the foot 32f inches ; 
across the head, from one meatus auditorius extreme to the 
other, 13f inches ; from occipital protuberance to nasal pro- 
cess 32 \ inches ; facial angle, 72. The face is more inclined to 
be round, the cheek-bones not so high, the nose less expanded, 
the lips thinner, and the mouth better formed, than in most 
other Africans. The eye is at once expressive of intelligence 
and good-humour. The hair is softer and longer than in 
any of the West Africans, and although there is a tendency to 
curl, it is not crispy as in the other Negroes. The skin is not 
so black ; it is more of an olive shade, and is soft and unctuous. 

The lower extremities are particularly powerful, and the 
muscles strongly developed ; and from this probably ai'ises 
the appearance as if the body was unnaturally long, and the 
legs, from the pelvis downward, shortened. 

The continual exercise on foot, as well as the habit of sit- 
ting with the legs doubled up to the chin, must tend to pro- 
duce this unusual development of the lower extremities, which 
is so striking a feature that the most careless observer can 
scarcely fail to notice it. The hands and feet are, for the 
most part, smaller than in other Africans. In many of the 
females they are beautifully proportional ; and, indeed, the 
general symmetry of some Edeeyah girls at Bassapoo was 
perfect. The women have generally a soft and rather plea- 
sing expression of countenance, which even the horrid prac- 
tice of cutting strong lines across the face does not remove. 
This is usually done when young ; and in both sexes, to come 
up to the Bubi idea of beauty, the marks on cicatrisation 
should be raised and corrugated. It must be, indeed, a pain- 
ful operation; but, like civilised nations, much must be sacri- 
ficed to the prevailing taste or fashion. Palm-oil is much 
used about their persons, mixed either with clay or ferru- 
ginous earth, with which they daub themselves in various 
ways, so as to produce a savage and wild appearance, quite 
inconsistent with their gentle and harmless disposition. 

They have several modes of arranging the hair, which is 
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done up into a greater or less number of knobs, with red 
clay, and with which they sometimes unite small bones of 
the dogs or monkeys. In some, the hair is made up into one 
large mass with red clay, weighing many pounds, which one 
would suppose to be a painful sacrifice to fashion ; but the 
simple Edeeyah prides himself on his coiffure, and willingly 
submits to what will enhance his appearance. 

No tribe of Africans have such antipathy to European 
clothing as this singular people. Notwithstanding the fre- 
quent intercourse many of them have had with our settle- 
ment at Clarence, no article of dress has been adopted. The 
little bunch of grass suspended between the thighs, and the 
flat or conical grass hat, are the only attempts at covering 
they have ventured on. Their ornaments consist of little 
chains of grass, neatly woven, the vertebrae of snakes, mon- 
keys, and dogs, and, in the richer persons, a lump of suet, in- 
closed in a portion of intestine, and suspended round the 
neck, is a choice ornament, as well as a supposed charm. 
Country money, a small species of limpit, made round, and 
strung in long lines, is also a favourite addition, fastened 
round the arms and legs ; so that one can judge of the wealth 
of many of them by the quantity of this ornament. Among 
the chiefs, the head and horns of a goat, or of the golden 
roode-bocke, is secured to the hat. Nearly all have little grass 
bracelets and armlets, in which they secure the knife, a most 
useful article, and almost the only European one they care for. 

The first impression conveyed to the observer on seeing an 
Adeeyah in his native woods, is certainly anything but fa- 
vourable. The face cut and disfigured by transverse stripes ; 
the hair done up with red knobs ; the body painted, or rather 
bedaubed, into red and yellow clay ; a bunch of grass to 
cover those portions of the person which even savages are 
averse to display ; a little flat grass hat, fastened to the head 
by a skewer ; the long wooden spear raised on high as if to 
be brought into immediate use, seldom fail to produce the 
conclusion that here is the very acme of barbarous and savage 
life. A little inquiry, however, into the native character and 
the laws by which they are regulated removes the prejudice, 
and we feel deeply interested in a race presenting such an 
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anomalous combination of the wisest and most civilised laws, 
with the rudest and most untutored state of nature. On the 
testimony of George Ireland, a liberated African, and a very 
intelligent person, who lived among the Edeeyah for eleven 
years, and had visited most parts of the island, they are de- 
scribed as being most hospitable and generous to strangers ; 
humane, and kindly-disposed towards each other in their se- 
veral communities, both in health and sickness ; willing to 
assist each other in difficulties ; brave, yet forbearing ; and 
reluctant to spill the blood even of their enemies ; and these 
good traits we can vouch for, not only on general authority, 
but from our own observations among them. 

Their battles are not attended with cruelties ; their reli- 
gious rites untainted by human blood, — in this affording a 
notable difference between them and most Africans, who 
make their fellow-creatures the grand victims for conciliat- 
ing the Jujus, or fetishes. Murder is unknown among 
them ; so much so, that a chief near Clarence received the 
cognomen of Cut-throat, for an attempt made on the life of 
one of his subjects, whom he discovered in the act of steal- 
ing from a vessel of war's boat, during Captain Owen's visit 
in 1825. They are remarkably honest. We have seen them 
exposed to such temptations as few Africans can resist, and 
yet not betray the confidence placed in them. 

In Lieutenant Botelar's narrative of the survey under Cap- 
tain Owen, in H.M.S. Leven and Banacouta, he says, — " Our 
intercourse with savages of various tribes and nations, for the 
last four years, has far exceeded that which generally falls to 
the lot of navigators or travellers overland, yet never did we 
meet with a people more savage in appearance, or more sin- 
gular in their customs, than the people of Fernando Po. In 
stature, they were generally low, yet of perfectly symmetri- 
cal form, and, in many cases, of Herculean mould. In hue 
they varied much, some being black, and others of a copper 
colour. Their features were all of exactly the same cast, so 
that I cannot imagine the latter had sprung from intercourse 
with the white.'' — " Their features were pregnant with intel- 
ligence." Again, he says, — " In no place that we visited did 
the natives appear to be in a state of such barbarism as at 
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Fernando Po; yet they manifested the greatest horror of 
theft, which would have done credit to people more advanced 
in civilisation ;'' and " they made signs that the person who 
had committed the theft should atone for it by the loss of 
one or both hands." 

Botelar also says, p. 464, — " The further insight into the 
character of the Fernando Po people, gained on our second 
visit to the island, tended to shew that, however barbarous 
they appear to strangers, yet among themselves they have 
very salutary regulations, not less apparent in their civil go- 
vernment than in a military point of view." 

Neither foreign nor domestic slavery is tolerated ; indeed, 
a spirit of independence is discernible in their very bearing 
and look. The Spanish colonists, were driven from the 
island during the end of the seventeenth century, for en- 
deavouring to carry on the slave-trade, and to entrap the in- 
habitants. Each town and village has its king or chief, who 
with the head men and juju men, or Buyeh-rupis, settle all dis- 
putes. The only acknowledgment made to the more powerful 
chiefs is that x*espeet which their superior power ensures. 
They have no traditionary account of their origin or settle- 
ment on the island. 

The religion of these strange people is paganism ; while at 
the same time they believe in and worship as the great head 
of their religion, an unknown great spirit whom they call 
Rupi, and whom they believe to be the sovereign ruler of the 
world. The idols (different wooden and earthen figures) are 
called " Mohs," while the priests or Juju men, of which there 
are always two to each village and town, are styled Buyeh- 
TCiipis. It is needless to say that these latter possess un- 
limited confidence and control, and are in fact the principal 
movers in all unusal events, since nothing can be commenced 
or carried on without consulting the " Mohs" or idols, a pre- 
rogative only granted to the Buyeh-Rupis. The offering to 
the mohs or idols, are portions of cooked meat, venison, 
ground pig, fowl, and palm-wine or topi. Like most Africans, 
the Edeeyah always spits out the first mouthful of spirits, 
or any beverage he is about to partake of, as a portion for 
the Moh ! or god. The principal religious festival is just be- 
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fore planting the yam, and not at the completion of the har- 
vest, as in other parts of Africa. At the season just spoken 
of, they make up a large hunting-party in each village or 
town, for the capture of a sort of buffalo which is said to be 
found in the mountains. It resembles a bullock, but is larger ; 
it is black above, with some white about the belly. It is 
wild, scarce, and difficult to be procured, also for the golden 
roode-bocke andphilatumba (two species of antelope), monkeys, 
a species of large rat, called a ground pig, for the purpose of 
making a great peace-offering to the unknown god Rupi, 
through the mediation of the mohs or idols. The meat is 
roasted and placed before them ; after which the tribe par- 
take of the remainder, eating almost to a surfeit. They be- 
lieve by this feast the deities are conciliated, and a good yam 
season insured. Topi, or palm-wine, is freely partaken of on 
such occasions, and is then kept prepared in its most exhila- 
rating form. 

On the decease of any member of a tribe, lamentation is 
made for seven suns or days. The body is covered with a 
sort of white clay, and buried the day of decease. A hole 
is dug just large enough to receive the body placed on its 
side in a sitting posture, with the legs doubled up, and the 
head laid toward the Peak of Clarence, the highest moun- 
tain point. Whether this may have any connexion with the 
belief entertained by many of them, that the rupi visits the 
peak occasionally (when, they say, fire is seen), it is difficult 
to ascertain. 

The whole term of mourning, or remembrance of the de- 
parted, is one month, or twenty-eight suns or days, during 
which the relatives assemble in one place, where they eat 
together, and drink the fermented topi or palm wine. Thus, 
though held to be a period of mourning, it is rather one of 
great rejoicing. At the end of the month, four of the sons 
— if the deceased has that number, or, if unmarried, four re- 
latives — are obliged to go out hunting to procure the favourite 
food of the Edeeyah, the bush pig, which, when cooked in a 
small earthen vessel, is partaken of by those only who were 
engaged in the hunt; after which, some of it, with yam and 
palm-oil and topi, are placed on the grave for the supposed 
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use of the dead. To touch the foot of a deceased person is 
considered a most unfortunate and distressing circumstance, 
and almost certain to be followed by the death or some sad 
calamity of the party, and that very immediately. Their rude 
ornaments are buried with them. The money (a small spe- 
cies of patella), as also the yams or other property, are di- 
vided equally among all the children, if he has any ; if not 
among the other relatives. 

Like the Jews, and some other eastern nations, the Edee- 
yahs have a system of betrothal, which must continue for 
two years before sexual connection is permitted, during 
which time, the aspirant to the fair possession is obliged to 
perform all the labour which would otherwise fall on his in- 
tended wife, viz., planting yams, carrying water, palm-oil, &c. 
This is only observed in the case of the first wife. The 
courtship or betrothal commences generally at thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, but connection is not permitted until 
the conclusion of the two years ; and should frail nature yield 
before the specified time, the offence is treated as seduction, 
and the youth severely punished, as well as exacting heavy 
fines from the offender's relatives. Indeed, to seduce an 
Edeeyah girl is one of the most serious offences ; and they 
sometimes even destroy the dwelling of the relatives, as well 
as seizing their yams and other property. After the term of 
betrothal, the female is obliged to remain in the hut, from 
which she is not allowed to wander out until there are un- 
equivocal signs of pregnancy. If this does not take place, 
she continues under observation in her hut for eighteen 
months or moons. On her first appearance, or joining the 
tribe as a married woman, a feast is held by the friends. 
Polygamy is universally permitted, the number of wives de- 
pending much on the circumstances of the party. Two and 
three are the usual number ; but some of the chiefs have large 
harems, a few upwards of 100. Bulloka, king of Bario-batah, 
a town seven miles from Clarence, is said to have upwards of 
200 : how far correct, I know not. Still it appears that fe- 
males are much more numerous than males ; which the na- 
tives admit to be the case. 

Adultery is considered a very aggravated crime against 
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their social system. For the first offence both parties are 
punished by the loss of a hand ; but in the case of the man, 
he can only lose one : the punishment for the second offence 
being severe chastisement and heavy fines, extended even to 
the property of the relatives. The woman loses her remain- 
ing hand for a repetition of the adultery ; a third offence dis- 
qualifies for a continuance in the village or town. These un- 
fortunate women mostly take refuge with the Kroomen. I 
noticed several who had forfeited both hands, living in the 
care of the Kroomen at Clarence. Adultery is said to be 
very unfrequent. The amputation is performed with a com- 
mon knife, and is done at the wrist-joint. After the opera- 
tion, a vegetable stringent is applied, which is said to control 
the haemorrhage. Clay is put over all, and the arm held up- 
right by a relay of friends. The body is covered with clay 
and palm-oil, to keep the sufferer as warm as possible. I 
examined the stumps of several of these unhappy offenders 
against the Adeeyah system of morals, and they looked as 
well as if done by the most accomplished surgeon. Death 
seldom results from the operation. Of the number of inha- 
bitants collectively, or in the respective towns and villages, 
it would be hazardous to surmise, since no authentic infor- 
mation can be procured on the subject. Some have stated 
5000 to be the probable estimate ; but, judging from the well- 
known harems of some of its chiefs, as also the population 
of some of the smaller towns near Clarence, I should say 
15,000, not to exceed. Bassa-poo and Ban-na-pa, though small 
towns, would seem to have not less than 1000 to 1200 each, 
from what we noticed on visiting them. 

The dwellings of the Edeeyahs are most primitive and un- 
comfortable. At many of the villages and towns we visited, 
the greater number of the huts were formed simply by 
spreading a coarse matting of palm-leaves over four rude 
posts, just large enough to screen the tenants from the dew 
and part of the rain, but open to all the winds of heaven. 
The more wealthy have, however, their domiciles of wicker- 
work of a square form, and even plastered with mud. Such 
obtain in the villages and towns near Clarence chiefly, and 
have probably been imitated from those of our Sierra Leone 
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settlers there. A pillow, hewn out of a block of palm-tree, 
an earthenware pot to boil yams, a pipe for smoking, and a 
topi calabash, make up the list of their furniture. 

When we remember the variable nature of the climate, and 
its heavy rains from May to December, it is truly surprising 
how anything human could exist under such circumstances ; 
and yet they are not only robust, but enjoy good health ; and 
except smallpox, from which they suffer dreadfully when 
once introduced, they have few disorders of a rapid or serious 
character. The principal diseases are light fevers, and skin 
affections ; psora, in its worst and African form ; and some 
cases of dracunculus, or guinea-worm ; but now and then a 
case of elephantiasis of the lower extremity is seen. I need 
not mention that, once that scourge of mankind (especially 
the black portion), the smallpox, commences, it spreads with 
rapidity through the tribe, and carries off great numbers. 
As yet, little has been done to introduce the vaccine among 
them, as their Buyeh-rupis or priests are the doctors, and they 
regard with distrust and ill-feeling anything which is likely 
to remove or weaken their influence among the tribes. They 
use a few vegetable remedies ; and anointing certain parts 
of the body with clay and palm-oil near a fire, is a common 
means for headaches and skin diseases ; but the chief re- 
liance is placed in the propitiatory powers of the priest to 
invoke the mohs or idols ; and if the sick person dies, it is 
only considered to be the operation of the gods, who did not 
wish him to be retained any longer in the tribe. We omitted 
to state in the proper place, that the females have a fair 
portion of labour assigned to them, such as planting and col- 
lecting the yam, preparing and carrying the palm-oil to the 
traders, &c. ; but they are certainly treated with greater 
consideration and kindness than in any part of Africa we 
visited, and they appear to be much attached to their hus- 
bands and children. 

The Edeeyahs are expert hunts ; they use the spear and 
sling with great precision, and kill squirrels, lizards, and 
birds this way. When a tribe is engaged in a hunt, the 
sight is novel and exciting in the extreme. On one occa- 
sion, we had a party of 200 natives from Bannapa, who came, 
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agreeably to their promise, to let the White man see " Bubi 
hunt." They first secured a number of nets, very strongly 
made of bark, to the surrounding trees ; after which, the 
juju man, or Buyeh-rupi, began to vociferate loudly, using the 
most absurd gesticulations, in which he was occasionally fol- 
lowed by the others. Their strangely painted bodies, the al- 
most unity of voice with which the party responded to the 
Buyeh-rupi, as well as the frantic manner in which they threw 
their arms about from time to time, formed a scene of the 
strangest interest ; nor was it the less so, as being enacted 
under the waving palm, and lofty bombax or cotton-trees. 
After waiting about half an hour, by which time the juju man 
had got the mohs into a favourable humour, at a given sig- 
nal each person rushed to a small tree, from which he 
plucked some leaves, and commenced rubbing them briskly 
between the hands ; some were put into the grass armlets. 
The chief also placed some in the button-holes of our shoot- 
ing-coats. On inquiry, we found it was intended as a token 
of good feeling among all present ; that if any should be 
killed or wounded in the hunt, it was not to be considered as 
intentional, but the result of accident. The whole party then 
separated into two long lines, and commenced beating the 
bushes to drive the deer and game down to the nets. Such 
of us as had guns were placed at the spots they expected the 
golden roode-bocke, or larger deer, to break through. 

Unfortunately a tornado came on, and the party was 
obliged to break up without having secured much game. 

The Edeeyah mode of dancing is both strange and uncouth. 
On festive occasions they fasten dry palm-leaves, &c. all over 
their persons ; — these, tossed about in their frantic evolutions, 
cause a rustling noise, which, with a sort of pavior's grunt, eh ! 
eh ! eh ! eh ! eh ! eh ! is the only accompanying music, if the 
word can be so employed. Spear in hand, they spring about 
observing a certain regularity of time and figure — rude but 
amusing. They are frequently under the influence of spirit- 
ous liquors at such times, and this adds to their look of 
wild excitement. One peculiarity in the Edeeyah is the in- 
clination they feel to work, hunt, or amusement in unison. 
Thus, whenever it is necessary to employ them on any work, 
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a whole village or town must be employed ; in this way, in a 
few days an immense deal is cleared away, when they can be 
persuaded to come together. 

Mr Scott, a respectable coloured man, who usually super- 
intended their labours for the West African Company at 
Fernando Po, informed me that trees of the largest size were 
easily transported by them to the beach, merely by the habit 
they have of employing their force simultaneously. Even 
in the vocal exertions they observe this, and when they chant 
their incantations to Rupi, either at a feast or hunt, or be- 
fore working, they use their voices in such exact unison, that 
it sounds like one stentorian effort, and produces an extra- 
ordinary effect on the ear. The first time we heard them 
thus occupied, it struck us as the most singular unison of vo- 
cal power we ever listened to. On such occasions the Buyeh- 
rupi uses a sort of wooden rattle, with which he keeps up a 
noise during the intervals of the performance. The only 
other instrument of a musical character used by the Edeeyah 
is a sort of small gourd compressed in the centre, and open 
at both ends. By blowing more or less forcibly into this, and 
regulating the fingers or hand at the bottom, such a variety 
of tones is produced as to enable them to communicate with 
each other at a distance, and even to hold musical dialogues. 
In the still woods of Fernando Po, they are said to be able 
to communicate with each other at the distance of two or 
three miles. Having been a witness to some of these at- 
tempts, we can quite credit the statement. 

Such are a few particulars of this singular people ; their 
classification in the African family will be a matter of future 
consideration, when a careful examination of the language and 
comparison with others shall have afforded further data. It 
only remains to state that, having seen something of the 
African race on the eastern coast and Mosambique, and not 
a little of many of the West African subdivisions, we regard 
the Edeeyah people as at once the most rude and barbarous 
in appearance, and the most civilised in their laws and social 
system. When we say appearance, we do not allude to their 
physical characters, which are superior to most if not all 
Africans. What is meant, is the rude external adornment 
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of the untutored savage. That they are capable of reaching 
a high state of improvement cannot be doubted, — their wise 
and salutary laws go half way to meet the missionary or 
philanthropist in his exertions ; and the amiable dispositions 
and friendly feelings towards white men would, if expanded 
by a proper system, soon attach them to their benefactors. 

"We hope we may not be deemed to anticipate too much 
when we express the belief that, from the at present little 
known and centrally-situate island of Fernando Po, much of 
the civilization of Western Africa will at some future day 
proceed. 



Supplement. — Upon the Edeeyah Vocabulary of Thomas B. 
Heywood Thomson, M.D. By R. G. Latham, M.D. 

The vocabulary of Dr Thomson of the Edeeyah language 
of Fernando Po, enables me to institute a comparison between 
it and the languages of the Continent opposite. 

My comparison entirely verifies the statement of Dr Thom- 
son of its being an independent language. 

With one of the dialects of the Continent, the Bimbia, 
Dr Thomson's own vocabularies furnish a comparison ready- 
made. Here there is no affinity on the surface. 

With the language of the Cameroons River, the same 
statement holds good, although it must be borne in mind 
that we have no accessible Cameroons vocabulary of any 
length. The longest one known to the present writer is one 
that was for some time in the library of the Asiatic Society, 
in MS., and which is now in possession of the original col- 
lector. 

The Gaboon vocabularies are also scanty. Such as they 
are, however, they afford no signs of any of the Gaboon dia- 
lects being Edeeyah. 

As to the language of the Delta of the Niger, we have a 
multiplicity of specimens in various dialects, the Ibo, the 
Moko, the Old Calabar, &c. collected by Robertson, Mr Kil- 
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ham, Mr Daniell, and others. None of these exhibit any 
special affinity with the Edeeyah. 

With the Benin and Yaruba tongues, the affinity is still 
less evident. 

Such is the view of the Edeeyah of Fernando Po, considered 
in a practical point of view. I have no doubt of its being 
unintelligible to every tribe of the Continent. 

Nevertheless, as it may be this, and yet be no .more unlike 
to such languages than English is to Dutch, or Dutch to Dan- 
ish, the farther question as to its more general affinities stands 
over. 

Upon this I can safely say that it is by no means an iso- 
lated language ethnologically speaking. 

It has miscellaneous affinities, with almost all the lan- 
guages between the Gambia and Gaboon ; in other words, it 
belongs to that great class which, from comparing the Ibo, 
Ashantee, and other tongues, I call Ibo-Ashantee. The paper 
that proves this is at present in the printers' hands, for the 
report of the present author upon the present state of Afri- 
can Ethnographical Philology for the British Association. I 
have only to add that Dr Thomson's vocabularies both for 
the Bimbia and Edeeyah are unique, and that they fill an 
important hiatus in African philology. 



